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In light of the ecumenical movement, 
“all church history will look different’. 
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Introduction 


1. While the title of our conference is “The Unity of the 
Church and its Histories”, the title of my brief 
presentation is “From Confessional Histories of the 
Churches to an Ecumenical History of the Church”. It 
suggests a transgression of the conference title. While the 
conference title points to a movement from the one to 
the many — from the one church to its many histories -, 
the title of my remarks underlines a movement from the 
many to the one: from the many histories of the church 
to the history of the one Church. Thus, my title requires 
a subtitle and an explanation. 


2. The subtitle of these notes could be “the renewal of 
the method of ecumenical theology in the 1950s and the 
idea of an ecumenical history of the church”. Here is the 
explanation: this subtitle refers to a major methodological 
change, which took place in the work of “Faith and 


Order” (F&O), a multi-cultural and multi-confessional 
ecumenical theological think tank within the World 
Council of Churches. This major methodological turn — 
from a comparative to a historical method of addressing 
divisive issues - included the call, to all churches engaged 
in the modern ecumenical movement, to search for a 
reconciliation of memories by attempting together to 
produce an ecumenical history of the church universal. In 
the following notes, I will show the emergence of this call 
and some responses to it from the 1950s to the 1980s 
especially in conferences directly or indirectly related to 
international ecumenism represented by the World 
Council of Churches. 


I. Church History and the 1952 Methodological 
Turn in Ecumenical Theology 


3. In its first decades, the movement on Faith and Order 
used to hold world conferences every ten years’. Its third 
world conference was held in Lund, Sweden, in 19527. 
Here is a quote from the report of that conference: “We 
propose the establishment of a Theological Commission 
to explore more deeply the resources for further 
ecumenical discussion to be found in that common 
history which we have as Christians and which we have 
discovered to be longer, larger and richer than any of our 
separate histories in our divided Churches.” 


4. This quote ends in a reference to “our separate 
histories in our divided churches”. Indeed, it is arguable 
that what we normally call “history of the church” is in 
fact a more or less scholarly narrative that almost 


' See: H. N. Bate (ed.), Faith and Order — Proceedings of the World 
Conference — Lausanne, August 3-21, 1927, New York, George H. Doran 
Company, 1927; and L. Hodgson (ed.), The Second World Conference on 
Faith and Order, London, Student Christian Movement, 1938. 

2 O. S. Tomkins (ed.), The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, 
London, SCM Press, 1953. 

3 O. S. Tomkins (ed.), The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, p. 
27. 


inevitably justifies the existence of this or that 
“denomination” or tradition. In practice, the “history of 
the church” is “histories of the (divided) churches”, and 
there may be as many histories as there are confessions 
or denominations. 


5. Would comparison between the histories, doctrines 
and structures of “our divided churches” lead them to the 
mutual understanding of their differences or, beyond 
that, to visible ecclesial unity? The first two world 
conferences on Faith and Order, held in 1927 and 1937, 
answered positively to this question. Ecumenical 
theology used primarily, in those days, a comparative 
method. According to that method, issues that remained 
controversial among the churches, such as sacraments, 
ministry, or the nature of the church, were then 
approached from the different denominational or 
confessional perspectives. The comparison of the 
different approaches would then lead to the identification 
of commonalities and remaining differences among the 
churches in dialogue. 


6. While the comparative method helped Faith and Order 
to gain clarity about the theological issues it should 
address, its outcomes brought limited progress towards 
unity after more than 20 years of work. On top of that, a 
theological report on church unity, drafted by well- 
known European and North American theologians and 
approved by the first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, held in 1948, brought a more radical challenge 
to the comparative method. It stated that churches were 
not only separated by important disagreements on faith, 
sacramental life and ministry, but much more than that, 
by what it called “our deepest difference”, a grunddifferenz 
opposing a “catholic” way of understanding Christian 
faith and life to a “protestant” way of understanding 
Christian faith and life. The essence of our situation, 
wrote the authors of that theological report “is that, from 
each side of the division, we see the Christian faith and 
life as a self-consistent whole, but our two conceptions of 


the whole are inconsistent with each other.”* Thus the 
question: how to reach authentic theological convergence 
through a comparative method when the partners in 
dialogue are stranded from each other by a fundamental 
difference hidden under the apparent lexical 
commonalities emerging from the comparison between 
their different confessional languages? 


7. It was in response to limited ecumenical results of the 
comparative method and the challenge of a fundamental, 
pervasive difference separating “catholic” and 
“protestant” conceptions of Christianity irreducible to 
each other that Faith and Order operated what used to be 
called a “Copernican” revolution in the method of its 
ecumenical theology. This important turn was also 
catalysed by the positive fact that by covenanting together 
to create a World Council of Churches (WCC) in 1948, 
the divided churches had agreed to recognise in each 
other, despite their persistent divisions, what Calvin, 
following Augustine against the Donatists, had called 
polemically, in the context of the 16" century 
Reformation, vestiges of the Church or vestigia ecclesiae. It 
is to this unprecedented ecclesial situation in which 
divided churches move from anathemas and isolation to 
the recognition in each other of (at least...) elements of 
the true Church, that the WCC makes reference when it 
describes itself in the first article of its constitution as “a 
fellowship of churches that confess Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour according to scriptures and therefore seek to 
fulfil together their common calling to the glory of the 
one God, Faither, Son and Holy Spirit”. 


8. Let us go back to the 1952 Faith and Order world 
conference. “We have seen clearly”, notes the conference 
in its message to the churches “that we can make no real 
advance towards unity if we only compare our several 
conceptions of the nature of the Church and the 
traditions in which they are embodied”. We need from 


4 W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft (ed.), The First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, London, SCM Press, 1949, p. 52. 


now on “to penetrate behind our divisions to a deeper 
and richer understanding of the mystery of the God-given 
union of Christ with His Church”. > 


9. This means that the new way forward in ecumenical 
theology is the way back to common, authoritative 
sources from the centuries that preceded the great 
divisions in order to shed new, and if possible reconciling 
light on them. It was often called the Christological 
method or historical method. Instead of simply 
comparing present confessional or denominational 
identities (nurtured by confessional or denominational 
historiographies), ecumenical theology should shed light 
on present divisions by a return to the sources of 
Christianity in the hope of transforming inherited 
remaining divisions into legitimate diversity. That is why 
the 1952 world conference, in its message to the 
churches, noted that “we need increasingly to realise that 
the separate histories of our Churches find their full 
meaning only if seen in the perspective of God’s dealings 
with His whole people” 
of “a Theological Commission to explore more deeply 


, and proposed the establishment 


the resources for further ecumenical discussion to be 
found in that common history which we have as 
Christians and which we have discovered to be longer, 
larger and richer than any of our separate histories in our 


divided Churches.” 


II. Tradition, traditions and Church History 


10. It is not possible, within the limits of these notes, to 
explore all the consequences of this paradigm shift in 
ecumenical theology, which placed at its core the need for 
ecumenical historiographies to subsume denominational 


5O. S. Tomkins (ed.), The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, p. 
15. 
6 O. S. Tomkins (ed.), The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, p. 
15. 
7O. S. Tomkins (ed.), The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, p. 
27. 


or confessional historiographies as a way of promoting 
“mutual understanding of differences”, to quote the 
description of our conference. However, it is possible to 
point to some of the outcomes of this call to move from 
the histories of the churches to their unity. 


11. One of the most immediate, important and lasting 
results of this methodological shift from comparison to 
history and to Church history was the Faith and Order 
study on Tradition and traditions. The study was initially 
planned in 1953 on the basis of a short memorandum 
drafted by the Russian Orthodox Georges Florovsky*. 
“Christianity is essentially a historical religion”, he noted. 
It is “a religion of Tradition”. Its message, “the kerygma is 
preserved and propagated by a faithful and loyal 
paradosis’. Given that there is “a variety of Christian 
traditions”, it is of great importance “to define their 
relation to what should be described as Tradition”. The 
common history of the Church “is a common 
background of all existing denominations”. It is also the 
criterion and path to restore the unity of the churches. 
“Only by an historical analysis is it possible to identify the 
distinctive ethos of the existing denominations and their 
relation to the abiding paradosis, which only can vitally 
relate the broken aspects together.” The final report of 
the study was submitted to the fourth world conference 
on Faith and Order, held in Montreal, Canada, in July 
1963”, 


12. The report “Scripture, Tradition and Traditions” of 
Section II of the Montreal world conference” proposes 
in its Introduction a semantics of the term “tradition” 
made possible by recent developments in exegetical, 
historical and hermeneutical studies. It distinguishes 


8 Commission on Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches — 
Working Committee, Minutes of the Meeting held at the Chateau de Bossey, 
near Geneva 11" to 19* August 1953, 31-33, F&O paper n. 17. 

° The Report of the Theological Commission on Tradition and Traditions, 
Geneva, World Council of Churches — Commission on Faith and Order, 
1963, F&O paper n. 40. 

10 For what follows see P.C. Rodger & L. Vischer (eds), The Fourth World 
Conference on Faith and Order, New York, Association Press, 1964, 50-61. 


between three meanings of the word zradition. With capital 
“T”, Tradition refers to “the Gospel itself, transmitted 
from generation to generation in and by the Church”; 
tradition with small “t? means “the traditionary process” 
and the plural traditions refers either to “the diversity of 
forms of expression” of the Tradition or “what we call 
confessional traditions”. 


13. These distinctions open the way, in the first section 
of the report, to a reformulation of the ancient 
Reformation polarisation between sola scriptura and 
“traditions”: “we are all living in a tradition which goes 
back to our Lord... We exist as Christians by the 
Tradition of the Gospel (the paradosis of the kerygma) 
testified in Scripture, transmitted in and by the Church 
through the power of the Holy Spirit...” What is 
transmitted is the Christian faith or Christian Tradition, 
which comes to us embodied in confessional or 
denominational traditions. According to the report, they 
ate “distinct from”, and yet “connected with” the 
Tradition. At this point, though, the report touches the 
limit of its consensus as its authors cannot propose an 
agreed hermeneutical principle that may allow for a 
common understanding of Tradition and the relation of 
confessional and denominational traditions to it. 


14. It is precisely at this point that the proposal made 10 
years earlier for a common history reveals its full 
ecumenical potential. The report asks whether this 
ecumenical impasse or dead end does not demand that 
we search for the Tradition “by examining sincerely our 
particular traditions”. In its second section, it argues that 
“many of our misunderstandings and disagreements on 
this subject arise out of the fact of our long history of 
estrangement and division”. The scientific study of 
church history is helpful, but it fails to take note of “the 
deeper theological issues involved in church history”. An 
ecumenical study of church history “can be of great 
relevance to the present life and problems of the 
Church”. The world conference recommends it to Faith 
and Order: “we therefore specifically recommend that 


Faith and Order should seek to promote such studies, 
ensuring the collaboration of scholars of different 
confessions, in an attempt to gain a new view of crucial 
epochs and events in church history, especially those in 
which discontinuity is evident’, in other words, those 
epochs and events in which major divisions took place. 


III. Church Historians and the Ecumenical 
Movement 


15. A second response to the call to an ecumenical history 
of the church meant to emancipate the confessional 
histories of the churches from the primacy of 
divisiveness, came from the Bossey Ecumenical Institute 
of the World Council of Churches during the second half 
of the 1950s. One of the new members of the Bossey 
faculty was then the church historian Robert S. Paul. 
During his four years at Bossey, Paul planned a series of 
conferences for theological professors of different 
disciplines. Two of them were dedicated to professors of 
church history. Paul may have been inspired by a report 
on the study on Tradition and Traditions in which its 
chairperson, the American Methodist Albert Outler had 
argued that a “common recognition” in the beginning of 


11 was “the 


inquiries into “our common Christian history 
varying degrees of inadequacy, incompetence and 
partisanship that exist in conventional of study and 


instruction in church history...” 


16. The aim of the first Bossey consultation, Paul wrote 
in a letter to prospective participants in July 1956 was to 
discuss “the general problem of church history and its 
relationship with to the ecumenical movement” or, as the 
final report of the consultation would put it, “the 
particular problems which the existence of the 
ecumenical movement posed to the Church historian in 


1 “The Christian Tradition and the Various Christian Traditions — A Faith 
and Order Study”, Bulletin of the World Council of Churches Division of 
Studies, vol. I, No 2, October 1955, 10-15. 


his work’'*, The 1956 conference addressed the 
following themes: “Factors in the writing and teaching of 
Church history which tend to perpetuate prejudices and 
denominational bias — ‘objectivity’ and ‘subjectivity”’; 
The influence of confessional history on the Younger 
Churches of the mission field”; and “The patristic period 
as an illustration of the kind of issues which are at the 
heart of the historical problem”. Church historians were 
urged to consider how to write church history “upon a 
broader base than simply as apologiae of our 
confessions”. According to the consultation report, “we 
believe that this is the time when the Churches ought to 
think of a comprehensive history of Christianity” ". The 
consultation went as far as envisaging the production of 
what was then seen as a much-needed general 
Encyclopaedia of Christian History. 


17. The 1956 conference report had recommended tht 
the second conference should be based upon “a series of 
working papers which would be in the nature of specific 
historical studies of particular periods”. Thus, the second 
conference, held in 1959, discussed eight historical 
papers, all of them marked by an ecumenical concern, on 
church history and church tradition; inter-church 
dialogue; Christianity and other religions; the Great 
Awakening; and the history of monasticism. Although a 
continuation committee was appointed to “carry out the 
follow-up of this meeting and the preparation of the next 
one” a third conference for church historians did not 
take place. 


18. Two years later, Robert S. Paul would revisit the 
Bossey conferences on teaching church history”. 
According to Paul, “there are two main aspects of 
teaching in which our ecumenical problem becomes 


12 Report (unpublished), WCC archives, box 46, Church Historians 1. 

13 Report (unpublished), p. 10, WCC archives, box 46, Church Historians 1. 
'4 Nicos Nissiotis, Report (unpublished), 1 page, WCC archives, box 46, 
Church Historians 1. 

'S For what follows see Robert S. Paul, “Teaching Church History in an 
Ecumenical Perspective”, The Ecumenical Review, vol. XIV, 1, October 
1961, 35-42. 


acute”. The first has to do with the objective, method, 
and content of the courses. He contends that “to teach 
church history ecumenically means to teach it from the 
perspective of the Church im its wholeness’. Teaching 
ecumenically is valuable only as it engenders in the 
student “a living concern for the wholeness and unity of 
the Church”. The second aspect concerns the attitude of 
the church historian towards issues such as schisms, the 
non-theological factors in division and unity or “the glib 
way in which denominations have so often assumed that 
their continued existence is proof that Providence is on 
their side...” 


IV. Lewis S. Mudge and the Protestant 
Reformation in Catholic History 


19. In the same year of 1963, when the Montreal world 
conference on Faith and Order called once again for an 
ecumenical history of the Church with particular 
attention to events in which “discontinuity is evident’, 
like for instance the 16" century Protestant Reformation, 
the young American theologian and ecumenist Lewis S. 
Mudge, who had been the first theological secretary of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, responded to 
that calling by publishing an essay on “The Reformation 
in Catholic History’’.'° 


20. As the churches move from isolation to conciliar 
relationships in the ecumenical movement, Mudge writes, 
they rediscover their catholicity. More than that. In the 
modern ecumenical movement, the catholicity or 
universality of the church “is becoming historically 
embodied” in councils of churches. In the light of this 
reality, “all previous church history will look different.” 
As a result, we should be able to talk about catholic history: 
“the history of the Una Sancta considered from its very 
beginning as one.” Each tradition, with its particular 


‘© For what follows see Lewis S. Mudge, One Church: Catholic and 
Reformed: Toward a Theology for Ecumenical Decision, London, 
Lutterworth Press, 1963, p. 40-57. 


history, “participates in the one history we have 
together”. A concept of catholic history, Mudge goes on 
to write, makes it impossible to regard either events or 
ideas in the history of any given church as theologically 
self-subsistent.” As a result, “the different churches 
might come to see their own histories in a way that would 
release them from the bondage to the letter, and free 
them to interpret them in the light of the total work of 
the Holy Spirit.”. 


21. How to envisage the Reformation tradition “in this 
catholic historical perspective”? he asks. The first step is 
“to see the material in its proper context within the 
general development of Christian thought and practice”. 
It is important to note, first of all that “the Church of 
Geneva in Calvin’s time did not write a confession of 
faith at all” that would theologically separate it from the 
other churches. The fundamental intention of the 
Genevan reformers “was to reconstitute the Church 
Catholic in that place, not to found a sect centred upon 
the doctrines of any particular school even if it was that 
of Calvin himself.” When confessions of faith began to 
be adopted by Reformed churches, “they were written 
mainly for the purpose of supporting internal church 
discipline, and not for setting off the Reformed churches 
as distinct from others”. Mudge goes on to demonstrate 
how Reformed soteriology and ecclesiology are in 
renewed continuity with catholic Christology. In other 
words, the doctrinal core of the Reformation is catholic. 


V. Enrique Dussel and the new challenges of 
church history in ecumenical perspective 


22. Two contributions to two events related to our theme, 
both held in the 1980s, show that in a post-colonial world 
the recognised need for ecumenical historiography can no 
longer take the shape of a single universal history of the 
church. The first event was a conference on church 


history, the second a conference on the teaching 
ecumenics. 


23. In 1981, on the 550" anniversary of Council of Basel, 
the Reformed theologian and ecumenist Lukas Vischer, a 
former director of Faith and Order, organised, on behalf 
of the Evangelical Reformed Church of Basel-City, a 
consultation on “Church History in an Ecumenical 
Perspective”. While Vischer makes a brief reference to 
the Bossey consultations held in 1956 and 1959 on the 
same theme, it is clear to him that the question of an 
ecumenical history of the Church can no longer be posed 
in the same way as in the attempts reviewed in the 
preview notes of this paper. He notes that the ecumenical 
movement has become more inclusive; the churches have 
become more aware of the universality of the Church; 
“independent accounts” (post-colonial accounts in fact) 
of church history were published in Latin America, Asia 
and Africa. They raise the question of the form of an 
inclusive narrative that would take into account these 
different contextualities. The largest section of the 
consultation was called “Towards a History of the Whole 
Church — New Horizons” and included papers on the 
history of the Church in Latin America, the Pacific, India 
and Africa. 


24. The Latin American contribution to the Basel 
conference was authored by the Argentinian-Mexican 
philosopher of liberation, historian and theologian 
Enrique Dussel, born in 1934, a major reference in what 
is called today the “decolonial turn’, te. the 
emancipatory critique of the epistemic violence inflicted 
by western colonialism. Dussel was then the leader of a 
group of some 70 people, most of them church 
historians, called in Spanish and Portuguese Cehila 
(Commission for the Study of the History of the Church 
in Latin America). Cehila intended not only to break with 
traditional “official” confessional historiography, but 
also, under the inspiration of the Second Vatican Council 
et its reception in Latin America as well as the emergence 
of liberation theology in the late 1960s, to produce a 


history of the church of the poor; a Latin American 
centred rather than a Eurocentric history; a history which 
approached the history of Latin American peoples in the 
wider context of a world history. One of the many 
remarkable results of Cehila’s work was the publication 
in 10 volumes, between 1981 and 1993, of a general 
history of the church in Latin America. 


25. In his contribution to the Basel Conference, Dussel 
notes at the outset that a church history depends always 
“on the concept (whether everyday of theological) one 
has of the Church”!’. In Latin America this means the 
experience and theology of the institutional community 
founded by Jesus Christ in order to implement the 
programme formulated in Luke 4: 16-21. “Evangelising 
the poor” is thus “the absolute primary criterion” for a 
Christian interpretation of church history. He goes on to 
note that the first task of such a project is “to re-situate 
Latin-American history in world history in order to re- 
evaluate the oppressed people...”. According to Dussel, 
Amerindia was the pre-history of the Church in Latin 
America: the invasion of the continent was against 
American cultures with a clear place in world history. The 
entire history of Christianity in Latin America should 
therefore be seen as the protohistory of the Church (of 
the poor) in the continent. Dussel distinguishes three 
periods of the protohistory of the Church: colonial 
Christendom, starting in 1492; the Church in Neocolonial 
dependence, starting in 1807; and the Church beyond 
capitalism, the era “of the crisis of dependence on 
capitalism and the transition to a post-capitalist 
situation”, marked by the Cuban revolution. 


” For what follows: (PDF) The History of the Church in Latin 
America: An Interpretation (researchgate.net), July 19, 2023, p. 29. 


VI. T.V. Philip: Critique of a Wester-Centred 
Church Historiography 


26. Following a suggestion made by theological educators 
during the 1983 WCC assembly, the WCC Programme on 
Theological Education and the Ecumenical Institute held 
a workshop in July 1986 on the teaching of ecumenics, 
which included a contribution by the Indian historian 
T.V. Philip on “Church History in Ecumenical 
Perspective”'*. A historian, Philip was a professor at the 
United Theological College in Bangalore, India, and had 
contributed in the early 1970s to Christianity in India: A 
History in Ecumenical Perspective. According to him, “the 
ecumenical perspective is the new way of thinking about 
the church in our time”. But ecumenism “is much more 
than is commonly understood”. Ecumenism is 
wholeness: “it calls for dialogue with other religions and 
spiritual traditions and incorporates the perspective of 
the poor, of women, and the oppressed in its own 
perspective”. Along these lines, “church history is not 
simply a study of the church as a religious institution 
isolated from the world around. It is the history of a 
people’s corporate response to the challenges of the 
gospel and their living and growing in constant dialogue 
with the religions and cultural situations...” 


27. Philip goes on to propose “basic considerations” on 
church history in ecumenical perspective. One of them is 
the need to distinguish local church history from the 
history of western missions. Western historians “treated 
the history of the churches in Asia or in Africa not as 
independent stories but only as part of the history of 
Western missionary societies or missionary expansion” 
He contends that even the history of the ecumenical 
movement itself is shaped by a Western-centric bias when 
it locates the origins of ecumenism in the great missionary 
expansion of the 19" century. “A study of the history of 
the church in India and China will show that the real 


'8 For what follows: S. Amirtham & Cyris H. S. Moon (eds), The Teaching 
of Ecumenics, Geneva, WCC, 1987, 42-53. 


impetus for Christian unity came from the Indian and 
Chinese Christians and not from the Western missions.” 
The historical roots of the modern ecumenical movement 
lie in “the protest of the Indian Christians against 
Western denominationalism and Western missionary 
Because of this Western-centric 
historiography, “these churches did not develop a self- 


> 


paternalism...’ 


identity of their own and were often burdened with 
Western ecclesiastical problems”. 


28. Another “basic consideration” is the notion of church 
“as people” and its significance for church 
historiography. For a long time, he notes, “the church has 
been identified with the clerical order and the history of 
the church has been understood as the history of 
ecclesiastical institutions”. Modern ecumenism has 
rediscovered the notion of church as people. To speak of 
ecumenical perspective is “to raise radical questions 
about the nature of the church and its history”. A third 
basic consideration is the opposition between 
confessional and ecumenical perspective. The 
denominational or confessional approach to history, he 
contends, “is essentially a communalistic and not a 
catholic one. It is a distortion of history, exaggerated and 
often triumphalist’. It very often “gives normative status 
to a particular historical period, event or person”. The 
study of church history in ecumenical perspective 
“should help the churches to ensure that the legacies of 
quarrels now irrelevant should not impede our coming 
together”. To these considerations, Philip adds the 
importance of the global perspective. Local does not 
mean “parochial” and global does not mean any kind of 
“olobalisation” talk. No discussion of the universality and 
oneness of the church is of any use, he argues, “unless we 
recognise the forces and facts that affect international life 
today”. 


Conclusion 


29. It is true that the call launched by the 1952 Faith and 
Order World Conference to an ecumenical church 
history, renewed in the 1963 World Conference, did not 
materialise as an interconfessional and intercultural 
project of a global history of the Church. This paper has 
shown that the making of church history is not immune 
to the impact of historical transformations on the 
transformations of the making of historiography. The 
Bossey conferences for church historians had noticed 
that in the late 1950s, historians were divided between 
those who favoured a purely scientific approach to 
church historiography and those who refused to 
distinguish between a certain ecclesiology and methods 
of historical research and writing. The two contributions 
to the two conferences held in the 1980s give evidence to 
the emergence of new historiographies - governed by 
post-colonial, macro-ecumenical epistemologies — which 
presuppose and reject the synonymity between universal 
and Eurocentric by construing universality within 
contextuality. 


30. Amidst and despite such growing complexities, the 
awareness that ecumenicity begs a renewal of church 
histories has progressively gained attention and 
momentum. This can be seen, for instance, in methods 
of bilateral dialogues involving international confessional 
bodies. This was the case of the second phase of Roman 
Catholic-Reformed international dialogue, held between 
1984 and 1990 on the theme “Towards a Common 
Understanding of the Church”, which preceded the 
analysis of their conflicting ecclesiologies by a mutual 
telling of each other’s histories aiming at a reconciliation 
of memories”. This was the case of the 2010 report of 
the Lutheran-Mennonite international dialogue. Its title 


19 See: Growth in Agreement II. Reports and Agreed Statements of 
Ecumenical Conversations at World Level 1982-1998, ed. Jeffrey Gros, 
FSC, Harding Meyer, William G. Rusch, WCC and Michigan: Free 
Download, Borrow, and Streaming: Internet Archive. 


speaks for itself: “Healing Memories: Reconciling in 
Christ”. Like the Reformed-Catholic dialogue, the second 
part of the report was about “Telling the Sixteenth 
Century Story Together’”’. This was also the case of the 
joint Catholic-Lutheran preparations leading to the 
commemoration of the 500" anniversary of the Lutheran 
Reformation in 2017”. 


31. A study on ecumenical formation, jointly sponsored 
by the World Council of Churches and the Roman 
Catholic Church, noted that “it is not enough to regret 
that our histories have been tainted through the polemics 
of the past; ecumenical formation must endeavour to 
eliminate polemic and to further mutual understanding, 
reconciliation and the healing of memories””’. And I 
would add: between the divided churches and beyond 
them, because we know where the church starts, but do 
not know where it ends. 
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